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life and everybody in it" (Nicholson, post, p.
168). He knew what they liked and, as one of
them, set down their legend, and guesses, and
the things they wanted to hear about. In per-
sonal appearance he is described as being ex-
traordinarily neat, with clothes always immacu-
late. He was impractical in small ways, and
if he traveled alone was almost certain to take
the wrong train or get off at the wrong station.
In 1913, The Complete Works of James Whit-
comb Riley, in six volumes, a biographical edition
prepared by E. H. Eitel, appeared; in 1930, Let-
ters of James Whitcomb Rileyf edited by W. L.
Phelps.

[The above mentioned works; Meredith Nicholson,
The Hoosicrs (1900) ; Marcus Dickey, The Youth of
James Whitcomb Riley (1919) and The Maturity of
James Whitcomb Riley (1922) ; Who's Who in Amer-
ica, 1914-15; personal acquaintance.]         W. D. H.

RIMMER, WILLIAM (Feb. 20, i8i6-Aug.
20, 1879), sculptor, was born in Liverpool, Eng-
land, eldest of seven children. His mother, Mary,
was of Irish birth; his father, known as Thomas
Rimmer, belonged to a branch of one of the royal
families of France. Born during the Terror, he
was sent to England to be reared in seclusion.
In early manhood, informed of his origin, he had
expectations of a princely inheritance, but his
hopes failed, and in despair he sailed for Nova
Scotia, where he landed in 1818, soon sending
for his wife and child. Although he was a man
of talent and education, he supported his grow-
ing family by shoemaking. In 1824 he was work-
ing in Hopkinton, Mass., and in 1826, he moved
to Boston. There a granite yard and gypsum
storehouse near Wales's Wharf attracted Wil-
liam's artistic eye and hand when he was a lad
of ten. All the Rimmer children had musical and
artistic tastes, and in spite of tEeir poverty, their
home life was refined and gentle. At fourteen,
William helped the household with his earn-
ings as draftsman and sign-painter; at fifteen, he
carved in gypsum a creditable figurine called
"Despair/' suggested by his father's history.
During the next six years he worked at type-
setting, soap-rnaking, decorative sign-painting,
and lithography. He painted a huge picture, im-
pressive but ugly, of Cromwell at Marston Moor,
and taking a studio in School Street, produced
religious paintings for the Endicott Street Catho-
lic Church, and other chapels. He worked furi-
ously on an eight-foot canvas, "After the Death
of Abel," and, financed by a friend who lost sixty
dollars in the venture, exhibited it at an entrance
fee of twenty-five cents.

After his marriage in 1840 to Mary Hazard
Peabody, a New Bedford Quakeress, he began a
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tour of painting portraits, through the towns of
Randolph and Brockton, Mass., charging from
five to fifty dollars apiece. At Brockton he found
a friend in Dr. A. W. Kingman, with whom he
studied medicine, receiving a degree some years
later. He practised dissecting and disclosed a
real genius as anatomist. During his ten years
in the vicinity of Brockton, when he was unable
to support his family by painting or by medicine,
he toiled at shoemaking. He also played the
organ in the Catholic Church at Randolph and
taught music to the children of the parish. What-
ever time he could snatch was given to art; he
continued painting pictures for Catholic churches,
and cut in marble, directly from the block, a head
of his little daughter, three years old.

In 1855, he moved to Chelsea, Mass., where
he practised medicine, and thence went to East
Milton, in the granite district. Too proud to push
himself as a physician, he turned to granite cut-
ting to eke out his income. While here he painted
a "Hagar and Ishmael" and a "Massacre of the
Innocents." He also made in granite an inter-
esting head of his wife. A meeting with Stephen
H. Perkins, who advised him to become an artist,
resulted in his carving in four weeks, directly
from granite, a head called "St. Stephen," ex-
hibited at Williams and Everett's, and noticed in
the Boston Evening Journal of Dec. 10, 1860.
Perkins then advanced him $100, to begin in clay
a life-sized statue, "The Falling Gladiator/'
which was completed within a few weeks, under
very adverse conditions. In 1862 Perkins showed
casts of these two works in London, Paris, and
Florence. In Paris critics gave the "Gladiator"
the treatment accorded fifteen, years later to
Rodin's "Age of Bronze": they called it a cast
from life. Rimmer had made it wholly from his
anatomical knowledge, with no model but him-
self. In Boston, his sculpture brought him a
reputation, but little income. He was invited to
teach art anatomy, at first privately (1861), later
at Lowell Institute (1863). His inspiring per-
sonality, his profound knowledge of his subject,
and his felicity in swift sketching on a black-
board made his lectures popular. For two years
he was head of a successful private art school. In
1864, he received a commission for a nine-foot
granite statue of Alexander Hamilton. He used
no models and worked too rapidly; the result,
placed on Commonwealth Avenue, disappointed
expectations, but Rimmer was strangely indif-
ferent to the fact. His genius was for the nude,
not for the draped figure; original and self-cen-
tered, he was arrogant and uncompromising;
moreover, he was always overworked. From
1861 to 1865, besides giving lectures and lessons,
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